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TRAVEL 

BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLOOX 



The years that ring in changes more swiftly than ever 
before also immeasurably increase the ways and means of 
travel. So much going to and fro on the face of the earth is 
done nowadays, one might almost hope that taste and knowl- 
edge should become universal. The difficulty is that when 
only a few men traveled they were responsible for gathering 
moss and bringing back the material of thought and judg- 
ment. But now that all men travel no one is responsible, 
and if anything at all is gotten out of it it is something quite 
different from the old-time returns. The dangers are rather 
that we shall again become nomads of some sort and roam 
over the earth and through the air for no greater assets 
than distraction and spoils. 

" The great architect of the world," writes a famous 
seventeenth-century traveler, " hath been observed not to 
throw down all gifts and knowledge to mankind confusedly 
at once, but in a regular parsimonious method to disperse 
them by certain degrees, periods, and progress of time, 
leaving man to make industrious researches and investiga- 
tions after truth. . . . One day certifieth another, and one 
age rectifieth another. The morrow hath more experience 
than the precedent day, and is ofttime able to be his school- 
master." 

How much of the old observation remains to us to-day 
it is hard to say. Heretofore men traveled to report to 
other men and manners, of policies and politics, of taste 
and education. But to-day knowledge and taste are com- 
mercialized along with everything else in the world, and 
only the gaping school child is introduced to the matters 
which interested the old-time traveler. 

Surely not since the sixteenth century has any author 
daringly labeled his observations of travel Crudities. But 
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the remaining method of Thomas Coryat is perhaps not 
so entirely out-of-date; for meeting difficulties in finding 
a publisher to bring out his observations which, as he states, 
" were hastily gobbled up in five months' travel in France, 
Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, commonly called the Grisons country, 
Helvetia, alias Switzerland, some parts of High Germany, 
and the Netherlands," he took to persuading the eminent 
men of his day to write " panegyric verses upon the author 
and his book. ' ' It was he who first described umbrellas seen, 
oddly enough, not in England, but in Italy. 

Father Montfaucon traveled to report of libraries, manu- 
scripts, monasteries, churches, palaces. He found a great 
painter named Jottus (Giotto) and appreciated his painting 
and mentions his friendship with Dante. His comments on 
libraries amount almost to being catalogues. 

In 1649 James Howell writes to his friend of the purposes 
of travel: 

" Nor is it language only that you have brought home 
with you, but I find that you have studied men and the man- 
ners of these nations you have conversed withal. Neither 
have you courted only all their fair cities, castles, houses of 
pleasure, and other places of curiosity, but you have pryed 
into the very mysteries of their government, as I find by 
those choice manuscripts and observations you have 
brought with you. In all these things you have been so 
curious as if the soul of your great uncle, who was employed 
as ambassador in the Imperial Court and who held corre- 
spondence with the greatest men in Christendom in their 
own language, had transmigrated into you." 

John Evelyn is full of beautiful landscape, historic asso- 
ciation, rarities, and riches, and one not too sophisticated to 
care for the outer aspects of a place may do less well than 
to read the descriptions in the diary of the Journey Through 
Italy in 1644; remembering how the bricks of Siena are so 
well made that they look as well as porphyry itself, learning 
of the inexpressible beauty of the Duomo, with its large 
square stones of black and white polished marble or the 
rare pictures in the richly furnished palace of Negros ir 
Genoa. 

Among the later eighteenth and earlier nineteenth century 
travelers were Goethe and Heine; Goethe recording his 
great longing to feel his way into a true understanding of 
art and his determination to concern himself only with such 
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things as " lasting relations," since the form of this world 
passes away. But how little he realized the swiftness of 
this passing! It was only in 1787 that he wrote this, and 
yet in 1914 how vaguely men are interested in the Sistine 
Chapel which stimulated his yearning for eternal interests ! 

Heine seems a century instead of a half-century nearer 
to us, for Genoa, Lucca, and Verona left him still keen 
to discuss the foibles of men and he still yearns, rather 
like modern man over those who are too ' ' healthily unknow- 
ing " to be impressed by the corpse of Eome. After all, he 
thinks if the beautiful corpse were not wholly dead, but just 
pretending for a while, and could rise up and take on life 
again, it would be only terrible. Let the dead past bury its 
dead is his motto, and let men live in the passing present. 

And it is indeed to the passing present that travelers 
adapt themselves to-day, and the modern record of travel 
is really an account of the highroads. Motor travel is the 
only kind that is reported, and roads are of greater conse- 
quence now than history or art. 

Probably futurity holds in store only books on air travel, 
and in future years we shall read of Cologne as seen from 
two hundred yards above the steeple. We shall read of the 
perpendicular lines of towns as seen from above when look- 
ing down into them as into an ornamented gorge. The lay 
of the land will be described as seen literally from a birds- 
eye view, with the rivers like waving ribbons, and the roads 
like stripes over the land. 

Even then the student may turn back as now to refresh 
his spirit with Cory at 's Crudities, Montfaucon's Travels, 
and Howell's Familiar Letters. 

Louise Collier "Willcox. 



